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Regents' Diplomas and School Certificates in English. 

That the work now accomplished by the English department of 
Cornell is unsatisfactory is a proposition that needs no demonstra- 
tion. Complaints are made on all sides, by professors in science 
no less than by professors in history and literature, that their 
students are unable to write tolerable examination-papers and 
graduation-theses. The writers, they say, do not express them- 
selves in a clear and orderly manner, they misuse words, they 
seem to be ignorant of punctutation, they even spell badly. 

The evil is not confined to Cornell. Harvard is troubled in 
like manner. The recent Harvard report is too familiar to us all 
to need more than a passing mention. Whether Cornell is better 
or worse than her sister institutions is a question which cannot 
be settled and need not be raised. The comparison, even were it 
possible, could not help us. Our sole duty is to diagnose the 
ailment and apply the remedy. 

I have been necessarily slow in arriving at my conclusions. 
Two years ago I was a stranger to Cornell ways. I could pro- 
ceed only cautiously, reconnoitring the ground in every direction. 
During the past college year I satisfied myself that the root of 
the trouble lay in our method of admission. Theoretically our en- 
trance requirements in English are fairly sufficient. But practical- 
ly they are not enforced for the great majority of candidates. 

Three fourths of our annual matriculants are admitted upon 
Regents' diploma or upon equivalent school certificate. This 
practice is, I am satisfied, a grave mistake, for English certainly. 
Whether it works satisfactorily in other studies is a question that 
I do not undertake to investigate. I have my doubts. 

It is the object of the present paper, then, to set forth the 
grounds upon which my conviction rests, to justify the demand 
for abolishing entrance-certificates in English. Also, and chiefly, 
to state — as fully as space will permit — the kind of instruction 
that should be given in the schools. 

Early in November, after the instructors had become fairly ac- 
quainted with their several sections, I requested them to hand in 
each a list of sixteen of their poorest students. Examining these 
thirty-two names, I found that one was a student who had been 
admitted under condition in September, the second had barely 
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passed the entrance-examination. The remaining thirty had 
been admitted on certificate or diploma. 

It having been thus made strikingly manifest that "certified" 
students were out of all proportion inferior to "examined" stu- 
dents, I determined to inquire into the school training itself. To 
this end I prepared ten questions, to be answered in writing by 
all Freshmen taking English. These questions touched upon their 
preparation in grammar and spelling, in composition and rhetoric, 
and in reading the prescribed English works. A copy of these 
questions is printed at the end of this article. ' 

They were answered by 179 students. The number would have 
been larger, probably 200, but for numerous absences incident to 
the presidential election. I have read these 179 papers entire and 
have taken full notes of their contents. Fatiguing as the read- 
ing might be, it was anything but time wasted. It gave me an 
insight into school-methods that could not have been gained in 
any other way. 

One general conclusion can be safely drawn from the papers 
before me. It is that the schools, taken collectively, do not 
exhibit any uniformity in their English instruction. Putting 
half a dozen of the best by themselves, it may be said of all the 
others that they differ widely in quantity of work done, in quality, 
and in their estimate of the ultimate object of the instruction. 

The question which drew forth the greatest diversity of answer 
was No. 4. The answers range from "all read" to "none." It 
appears to be not merely a possibility but a regular practice in 
many certified schools (and schools preparing for the Regents' 
examination) to dispense altogether with English reading as a 
required study. Thus one student states : 

' ' My Regents' diploma did not require me to read these books, 
but I have read Julius Caesar, Miles Standish,- Webster's First 
Bunker Hill, and part of House of Seven Gables." In reply to 
No. 5 he continues: "I read the books mentioned above 
merely for the substance and for the pleasure I could get 
out of them, and did not make them a study so, of course, 
they were not explained to me or discussed by me and I 
never made them the subject of a written exercise." In 
reply to No. 7 he writes : ' ' During the three years of my 

preparation at Academy all academic students were obliged 

to write three essays a year. They were at least 250 words in 
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length." To No. 9 he replies: "I studied no text-book of 
Rhetoric except a few hours when I prepared for the examination 
in English composition." To No. 10: "The Academy- 
employs an excellent teacher of English. The morning hours 
from 9 to 10 every morning are devoted to the study of English 
composition, American Literature, and English reading, but this 
work was not compulsary with me, and being hard pressed for 
time I did not take it." 

Another student replies to No. 4 : "I read none of them in 
preperation but I have read the following : . . . The reading 
was done by myself, and, consequently, there were no written 
exercises nor discussions". To No. 10 : "In such a school as I 
have attended, the teachers change so often that the courses are 
not fixed." 

Another one writes : " There was a course of English Read- 
ing in the school which I was not able to attend on account of 
other necessary work." Still another (one of the best) says : "I 
had no class work in this [reading] — I had no regular instruction 
in English Composition and what work I did, I did by myself — I 
never entered the class but did my work outside, as I could not 
arrange my other studies so as to have the time for the class 
hours. ' ' 

" Still another : " As I was admitted on Regents Certificate, 
I read none of the books in direct preparation for college. I had 
no preparation of the kind suggested in the question." 

Another : "In the last two years, owing in great part to a 
change of teachers, less stress was put upon the work. This ac- 
counts for my having read but one of the works named." 

Another : "I simply read these books by myself a very short 
time before the examination and had no help of any kind." 

Finally: " I read none of these as a direct preperation for 
college. This is due to the fact that my entrance requirements 
were made up for by Regents Credentials." 

Perhaps if the ideal of preparation had been lived up to, the 
word might have been mangled less frequently. 

The answers to question No. 6 are usually in the affirmative. 
But occasionally there is a negative. Thus, of two papers (from 
the same school) one says simply, No ; the other, ' ' It depended 
upon the grammar grade the student was in. " A third student 
writes : "I never studied it but with knowledge of Rhetoric I 
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succeeded in passing the Regents Ex." To No. 7 he writes : 

' ' In School it was thirteen weeks work an hour each day. At 

school it was not taken up in school." To No. 9 : "I 

think — Rhetoric. Mostly oral work. ' ' 

The answers to No. 7 exhibit great diversity and weakness. 
See paper VI, quoted entire. Another student writes : "It was 
every day (40 in. recitation) 2 terms one year except S. And 
our essays were 600 — 700 words." 

It would be impossible to tabulate the answers to No. 7. For 
this the schools themselves are in great measure responsible. 
They represent extremes. Some schools spread the instruction 
in composition over the entire course, giving a moderate amount 
each week. Others, again, seem to concentrate all the composi- 
tion-work in one year. These latter, I fear, treat the subject as 
one to be disposed of and laid aside. But of all the schools, ex- 
cept a very few, it would be perfectly safe to say that the aggre- 
gate amount of work is quite inadequate. 

The answers to No. 9 are confusing. The question was in- 
tended to be a supplement to questions 6, 7, 8. But very many 
students write as if Rhetoric were an entirely distinct subject 
from Composition, something to be studied on its own merits and 
without regard to their writing. This conception is inevitable, one 
may say, in a school that disposes of Rhetoric in a term or two, 
by recitation only or mainly. I may add that the system of Re- 
gents' examinations is also to blame. By its arrangement it 
seems at least to draw a line of separation between Composition 
and Rhetoric. 

The answers to questions 2 and 3 are all affirmative. At least I 
do not remember any paper, the writer of which fails to assert 
that he was taught both spelling and grammar, either in the high 
school or before entering it. Unfortunately the answers them- 
selves do not corroborate the assertion, e. g. "Yes. Received 
instruction in ethomology, syntax and general work in — grammar 
for two terms." Another : " During the four years I had no in- 
struction in English grammer. I was instructed previous to this 
time in English grammer." Another in reply to No. 9: "I 
studied a rhetoric text-book for Thirty Weeks, of which a good 
share of the time was spent in studying poetry, also Metapors, 
Anthitheses, Hyperobles, Similies, and other various kinds of 
sentences. We spsn". some time in Purity — Force & Precision," 
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Another : ' ' During my time at the high school (three years) I 
studdied some grammer and also studdied — Rhetoric. I was 
taught elementry grammer in all the elementary grades of the 
schools which I attended. ' ' Fortified by this assurance we shall 
find little difficulty in believing that in this school he " wrote on 
most all subjects practible to give to High School pupils." 

In general I may say that careless spelling is found in more 
than half the papers ; positively bad spelling in about one-third. 
But perhaps I underestimate. 

Mistakes of grammar are not often of the worse sort. Usually 
they are blunders due to heedlessness, although occasionally they 
must be due to ignorance. The following, which appears quite 
out of keeping with an otherwise good paper, may serve for a 
sample : ' ' The students of the department were divided into 
three sections, each of these sections were to write essays once in 
three weeks." 

Question 8 elicited the most remarkable replies. Thus one 
writes: "Students usualy chose their own subjects, e. g. Bees; 
The last Time I Went Fishing, etc. " It is not surprising that 
this writer, in reply to questions 4 and 5, should state : "Trans- 
lation into English of four books of Caesar. No written exer- 
cises." But he is not the only one of the present set that has 
confounded Shakespeare and the Roman original. Another says 
bluntly: "The subjects upon which we wrote also depended 
upon the student. We could write about anything from ' How I 
Spent My Vacation', to ' The Rings of Saturn.' " One man suc- 
ceeded in putting together " The Rec of the Hesperous." An- 
other says : "They were chiefly argumentative, or on some cur- 
rent topic of interest. The U. S. Signal Service Bureau— Tem- 
perance vs. Total Abstinence — Our L,ate Troubles with Chili — 
Fairies — Rats — etc." I do not believe that the answer was in- 
tended for an anti-climax. 

There is one general class of subjects to which I must call at- 
tention ; they violate the spirit of our public school system. Our 
schools at least should be exempt from the clash of party strife. 
Yet my students tell me that at school they were asked to write 
upon: " Why I Am a Republican ; " " The Bullet and the Bal- 
lot ; " " Why I Am a Democrat ; " " My Impressions of Harri- 
son ; " " Grover Cleveland and Republican Creed ; " " Protec- 
tion or Free Trade ; " " Comparison Between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. ' ' 
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The answers to question 10 were in the main not clear. Evi- 
dently many of the writers were not accustomed to summing up 
the operations of a study running through more than one year, 
and their memories failed them. This inability betrays, I think, 
a defect in the training itself. The same writers would have 
done better if asked to recapitulate their course in Latin or in 
Mathematics. The answers to the second clause of the question: 
" How much time and attention did English receive in compari- 
son with other subjects?" were in three groups. One group 
maintained that English got fully as much attention as any other 
study, and justified the assertion by the superior quality of the 
papers. Another group took the same ground, but belied the 
assertion by writing extremely poor papers. The third group, 
the great majority of the class, was either non-committal or inclined 
to the view that English did not get an equal share of attention. 

To the last clause of No. 10 very few gave satisfactory answers. 
Many gave no answer at all. Some stated that occasionally a 
fault in spelling ( but not in expression ) had been corrected in 
written exercises in other subjects. Only a very few were able to 
give the assurance that their general school work had been 
thoroughly corrected for poor English. 

From the more favorable answers I quote these : ' ' All of our 
examination papers were marked for spelling, punctuation, etc., 
and very strictly. Special emphasis being laid upon correctness 
of statement according to rules of grammar. I did not prepare 
directly for college, only had a general education. " Another : 
"All written work of any kind was corrected for faults of 
spelling and expression. " A third : " Our written exercises in 
all studies were corrected for faults of spelling and expression. " 
This third writer was doubtless much helped by the correction, 
for his general course in composition and rhetoric was short in 
time and quantity. 

The general impression that these 179 papers must make upon 
a thoughtful reader is one of discouragement. This discourage- 
ment springs, not so much from the mistakes that offend the eye 
on page after page, — one learns to be resigned to mistakes in the 
young, — as from the startling uncouthness that besets the writers- 
at every turn. They, that is the great majority of them, seem to 
be helpless. Pen, pencil, and paper seem to act upon them like 
an evil spell, putting to flight their ideas and even their know- 
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ledge. They comport themselves as raw recruits, unable to keep 
head, chest, arms, and legs in harmony. This uncouthness 
betrays itself at once in the penmanship. To one who is not 
dealing with large masses of papers, penmanship may seem of 
trifling importance. But the initiated know better. Crabbed, 
illegible handwriting multiplied by the hundred becomes an 
intolerable burden to the college examiner. It wastes his time 
and distracts his mind from the real subject. One hears oc- 
casionally the paradox that much training with the pen produces 
mechanical uniformity and destroys individuality of writing. 
Certainly these 179 papers are a protest against any such absurdity. 
Among them are, some extremely well penned. And these are 
all decidedly individualised. Not one of them could possibly be 
mistaken for any other. Whereas papers of the mediocre sort 
display a strong family likeness. The worst papers arrange 
themselves in three well defined groups. In one, the letters 
are big, angular, and sprawling. They are the so-called school- 
boy-hand, or the mechanic's hand, and look as if the writer were 
more accustomed to handle the plough or saw than the pen. In 
the second, the letters are small and pinched and huddled together, 
there are few rounded strokes, and the whole page is blurred or 
smutted. In the third, the writing is marred by a constant whirl 
of the pen or pencil, that loops all the short letters together and 
makes a and look alike, u and «, w and m. The effect upon 
the eye is bewildering. In some papers the writing is atrocious. 
To offer such papers as part of a college course is a libel upon 
education. One of my instructors informs me that one of his 
students ( admitted last September upon school-certificate ) was 
so awkward with the pen that he apparently printed each letter 
slowly aud laboriously, as the tyro writes his exercises in Greek. 
Yet this student, I am satisfied, is naturally bright. Under careful 
training he would take his place among the very good. But, 
may I ask, why was not this training given him at school ? Is a 
great University the place where one learns his alphabet ? 

In estimating these papers as a whole, one circumstance is not 
to be overlooked. They were written after the writers had had six 
or seven weeks of the strictest University training in this par- 
ticular discipline. Every writer had already handed in two 
weekly papers and had been corrected for faults in them. He 
had also been made to understand that First English at Cornell 
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meant hard work, and that his remaining in the class might de- 
pend upon this term's performances. The instructors assure me 
that these papers exhibit a decided improvement during the six 
weeks. If that be so, the point of departure for the majority of the 
class must indeed be down in the depths. 

It is noteworthy that in many papers the writer tries to excuse 
his deficiency in school training on the ground that his prepara- 
tory course was less than four years and that therefore he had 
other more important work to do. How an examination so-called 
may be passed, will appear from the following statement: "I 
was preparing for the course in Mechanical Engineering and did 
not graduate from the Academy. — Composition was one of the 
things studied. I passed an examination in it by reading it a 
couple of days before but did not know very much about the sub- 
ject. English received very little attention compared with Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics. The course was for three years and 
consequently they occupied most of our time, Little attention 
was paid to the spelling of English in our examination papers." 
The writer is not from a New York school. But this one is : 
' ' English was quite thoroughly taught, nearly as much as any 
other subjects The work was very difficult for me as compared 
with mathematics and received as little attention as would pass 
regents examination." 

The following statement I should hesitate to communicate, if it 
proceeded from a poor student. But it comes from one of the 
best in the class and yet refers to an undoubtedly good school. 
It runs thus: " As a whole English did not probably receive as 
much attention as the other branches, for there was more chance 
for shirking the work and although it was the aim of the school 
to have this a strong department, it was not so thorough by quite 
a good deal as the other branches of study." 

One general conclusion may be drawn from these 179 papers. 
Or rather, one general conviction forces itself upon the reader. 
It is that our present system of admission on certificate or on 
Regents' diploma should be abolished for English. The docu- 
ment, as document, is no guarantee that the candidate has had 
any definite or regular amount of training or that his training 
has been of the right kind. As matters now stand, admission on 
certificate practically means receiving into our classes and courses 
numbers of young persons who are unable to write a tolerable 
paper on any subject. 
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The question naturally arises: How may the evil be rem- 
edied ? Of course Cornell can and doubtless will protect herself. 
But this is not enough. It leaves untouched the wider and in- 
finitely graver problem of the relation of the high schools to the 
public at large. Not more than ten per cent, of our high school 
graduates pursue any more advanced course of study, any at least 
in which English is required. What becomes of the nine-tenths, 
the great mass of our so-called educated men and women ? Can 
the English revealed in these papers be accepted as the writing 
ability of the state at large ? The question that I would lay to 
the very heart of every school, of every person connected with 
the school, be he Regent, commissioner, teacher, or parent, is 
this : Does the school that graduates its pupils without the abil- 
ity to spell, punctuate, form grammatical sentences and cohereut 
paragraphs, and use words correctly, does that school do its duty 
by the State ? I say, No ! Whatever else the school may ac- 
complish or neglect, its duty first, last, and every time, is to 
make its pupils write. Writing is the badge of education. With- 
out the gift of commnnicating one's knowledge and thoughts in 
readable shape, one is little better than the skilled mechanic or 
routined shopkeeper. Writing is an unavoidable part of life. 
We all have to write letters of friendship or of business, we 
have to make reports to our superiors, we are continually called 
upon to state in public what we know or believe. An over- 
whelming majority of our high-school graduates never become 
mathematicians, classical students, historians, or scientists. Of 
what use to them in after life is the Latin, or history, or mathe- 
matics, if they are unable to write a good letter or prepare a good 
business report ? Certainly we can not look upon them as repre- 
sentative men and women, when we see them toiling painfully 
with pen and ink, tripping over spelling, blundering down the 
page, unable to keep to the point and avoid wearisome repetition. 

The schools have the remedy in their hands, but they fail to 
see it. Like most genuine remedies it is quite simple. Perhaps 
it has been overlooked or misapprehended precisely because it is 
simple. Were it more complex or more mysterious, it might 
succeed better in commanding regard. The remedy consists, to 
put it in a short phrase, in changing school English from a study 
into an art. Writing is an art, like drawing. It is not to be 
learned from text-books, but it is to be mastered through inces- 
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sant and long continued practice. Any text-books we may use, 
whether we call them grammars or rhetorics, can never be more 
than secondary. The real work will always consist in writing 
and getting correction in writing. The text-book should play the 
same part in English composition that the manual of perspective 
or of color plays in the artist's studio. Do we ever see the artist- 
painting from his manual ? He is familiar with its general prin- 
ciples and occasionally consults it. But does he draw and paint, 
manual in hand? For one hour of book-work, study so-called, 
the artist has a thousand of manipulation. 

I do not hold, of course, that painting and writing are parallel 
at all points. I merely contend that both are arts and therefore 
in both practice is primary, theory only secondary. In the main 
it is wise to give our high school pupils some formal instruction 
in rhetoric. The technical terms are convenient and well worth 
learning. Still more valuable is the insight that one gets there- 
by into the systematic treatment of written expression as a whole. 
The pupil should learn that there is a distinction between Style 
and Invention, that there are Figures of Speech, that Style has 
certain general properties, such as Clearness, Force, Purity. A 
moderate amount of this kind of study will be helpful and is in 
fact indispensable in a thorough English course. Only it should 
be strictly subordinate to the chief end, and that chief end is to 
have something to say and to say it. Whether the pupil says his 
say well or ill, will depend upon the number of times he is called 
upon to express himself and upon the correction he receives. 
Writing is not essentially different from tennis-play, or from 
violin-play. They are all arts of expression, and the artist's 
certainty and ease of movement proceed from his practice. Our 
great tennis-players begin as mere boys, barely able to wield the 
racket. They play unflinchingly for hours every day from early 
spring to late fall. No sooner does the tyro make a blunder than 
he is corrected for it, that is, it is turned against him by a more 
skillful adversary. So he progresses year by year until he ceases 
to be a tyro and begins to win. Perhaps he heads the college- 
tournament, perhaps even achieves distinction at the Newport 
All-Comers' . Our great players are, almost to a man, collegians, 
either under-graduates or very recent graduates. I bear no ill- 
will to lawn-tennis. On the contrary I look upon it as the most 
enjoyable and profitable game of our times. But, would it be 
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disrespectful of me to ask why English writing may not be 
learned in the same way and with like success ? I fail to detect 
anything that should prevent the boy from beginning to write as 
soon as he can wield the pen, from writing every day, from get- 
ting all the correction that he needs, thoroughly and on the spot, 
from continuing to write until he is eighteen or nineteen, before 
he presents himself to the college public as an aspirant for col- 
lege distinction. 

Let us keep our heads clear and our judgments firm. When 
we pay money to see an athletic match, we expect something 
good. If the advertised match turns out to be only an encounter 
of boobies, we express freely our disgust and demand back our 
money. In our sport, then, we are inexorable. It is only in the 
serious arts of life that we are good-naturedly indifferent 

A deduction from the principle that English is an art is that it 
is indivisible. We can not break it up into spelling, grammar, 
composition, and rhetoric, treating them as independent studies. 
They are not, in strictness, studies at all ; they are merely differ- 
ent phases of the general treatment of artistic expression, as lines, 
shadows, and perspective make up drawing. To write well, one 
must retain and increase his facility in every direction. From the 
tenth to the eighteenth year, at the earliest, the scholar should 
be made to understand that every exercise in writing is a review 
of first principles, that nothing is thoroughly mastered and ready 
to be laid by on the shelf. Yet I fear that our system of school 
and Regents' examinations has a tendency at least to encourage 
just this error. 

Thus one Freshman writes : " I studied English grammar, and 
Rhetoric also passed Regents examination in English composi- 
tion. — I passed the Regents examination in spelling — My instruc- 
tion in Grammar and Rhetoric were a part of my course but I 
took the exam, in English Composition without preperation. — I 
took Rhetoric instead of English composition but as the first part 
was used in Composition it amounted to the same thing. — My 
text book in Rhetoric was a standard work it included Figures of 
Speech, Clearness Force etc Composition and Scaning. — My 
course in English I think covered a good deal of ground. My 
Rhetoric took about an hour a day, a time equal to that of any 
other study. — My Rhetoric extended over two terms.' ' Not many 
papers are as miserably self-complacent as this. Nevertheless 
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one detects all along the line a lurking disposition to regard an 
examination as ending one or another part of the subject. 

A second and equally serious fault in the school system is the 
drawing of a sharp dividing line between the course in Composi- 
tion-Rhetoric and the course in literature, and treating the liter- 
ature as non-essential for graduation. I have not kept the statis- 
tics on this point, but I can safely guess that one-third of the 179 
writers admit that they read none of the prescribed books, or at 
most one or two, in fact that they had no literary training in 
school, for the all-sufficient reason that it was not required in their 
course and they were admitted on school or Regents' certificate. 
An apter exemplification could scarcely be offered of the old 
adage : Penny wise and pound foolish. To save time, to get 
through school, to get into college, at any cost, scholars are per- 
mitted, even encouraged to disregard the surest means of general 
training ! 

On this point no Cornell professor, I believe, has any illusions. 
The Freshmen instructors make one standing complaint : our 
students have no vocabulary. If we give them a word outside of 
newspaper English or ' ' shop, ' ' they are in a daze. They appear 
unable to vary a thought or idea for lack of a word to express 
the shade of meaning. They write the same phrases over and 
over, until our patience is exhausted. 

This is not surprising. How is the ordinary high school pupil 
to acquire even an inkling of the richness of our English vocab- 
ulary, to get any itisight whatever into shades of meaning, ex- 
cept through a course of school-reading ? We Americans are not 
a reading folk, New York is not a reading state by eminence. 
Comparatively few of our families outside the pale of the great 
cities possess home libraries or inherit a taste for literature. We 
devour enormous quantities of newspapers, magazines, and dime 
novels. But in genuine reading of a higher order we lag behind 
England, Germany, France, and even Italy. This is one of the 
open secrets of the American book -trade. Our book publishers 
tell us that it is impossible to " place " books of a certain kind. 
Whoever wishes to test the point need only compare the Ameri- 
can annual book- list with that of any great European nation. 
Can we imagine America getting out such a catalogue as that of 
Hinrichs ? 

If we seek an explanation we need go no farther than our 
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schools. Instead of trying to plant and foster in the minds of 
the young a taste for good reading, we seem to do all we can to 
divert them from it. We invent technical and classical courses 
without English, thereby ignoring the fact that precisely these 
students are most in need of it. Were our classical students 
really students of Greek and Roman literature, able to appreciate 
in a measure their Iliad and Aeneid as finished literary expres- 
sions of the ripest thought, one might perhaps waive the claims 
of such inferior mortals as Shakespeare and Milton. But every- 
one knows that the school course in the so-called classics, begun 
years too late, is nothing but a frantic effort to master paradigms 
and rules of syntax. The scholar has no prospect of getting be- 
yond grammar and dictionary. The chances are ten to one that 
for the ordinary undergraduate at matriculation all printed matter 
is mere grist for the grammar-mill. 

As for the technical students, I prudently refrain from uttering 
the whole truth. Suffer me to put merely this question : Have 
my readers ever considered the great danger to all education in 
letting thousands of young men grow up in the conceit that they 
are educated if only they have some mathematics and a smatter- 
ing of science and are able to run a steam-engine or a dynamo ? 
Of the things of the spirit, those things that make man truly 
man, our technical students, the great mass of them certainly, 
are ignorant and reckless. They are crass materialists. 

For all these evils I see only one remedy. That is, to require 
a full course of English reading in every high school and academy, 
a course generous in amount and high in quality. This course 
should be combined with the course in composition and rhetoric 
and under the direction of the same teacher. Whether the 
teacher of composition be head and the teacher of reading be as- 
sistant, or vice versa, is immaterial, if only the two lines of work 
are in perfect accord and mutually helpful. The present dissocia- 
tion of writing and reading is, in my judgment, unwise and 
wholly unjustifiable. How is the scholar to learn to write, unless 
he is taught to recognize and appreciate the thought and diction 
of the great men before him. On the other hand, mere reading 
without writing is, I might say, a study without an aim. To 
make reading truly practical, the scholar should learn to test his 
strength by that of his models, should learn to paraphrase and 
re-state them, should learn to use their words and phrases, in 
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short should do everything but servilely imitate their sentence- 
structure. Even downright imitation would not be very harmful. 
In the light of these 179 papers, I could gladly welcome even 
the worst mannerisms of Macaulay and Carlyle. Anything 
would be a relief from our present chaos. 

An English course in the high school, to satisfy the needs of 
the situation, should consist of at least three hours a week 
throughout the four years. It should include the careful reading 
of all the works on the prescribed list and as many more. Every 
work should be studied at home and explained in class and made 
the subject of at least a dozen written exercises. The meaning 
and the spelling of words, even of proper names, should be 
rigidly enforced. The spelling to be constantly tested in writing ; 
oral spelling is not enough, the mind must form an image of the 
word in its written shape. Parallel with this reading should run 
the mere formal instruction in rhetoric, much smaller in amount 
but rigorous in method. Let rules and definitions be few in num- 
ber, but let them be mastered as accurately as the Latin declen- 
sions. And let them all be illustrated copiously and enforced in 
practice. Lastly, whatever text-book of rhetoric be used, let it 
be in constant use throughout the four years. Let it be used in 
every reading lesson as a commentary on the text. It has always 
seemed to me a self-evident truth that the chief utility of rhetori- 
cal study lies in its application to the style of the authors one 
reads, rather than to one's own style. By applying our text-book 
of rhetoric to a few well chosen authors, we may perhaps learn 
that its principles are after all only deductions from them, or 
their like, and not mere a priori formulas. 

To show how reading and writing can be made and are made 
to go hand in hand, I quote from one of these papers the answer 
to question 8 : "One essay was written on the whole work, then 
minor subjects throughout the whole book were selected by the 
teacher to write upon. (The writer had previously stated that all 
nine works were read and that for each work there were not less 
than six essays). Evangeline — The Evening at the Farmhouse 
— The Landing of the English — Embarkment and Landing of 
the Fugitives — The Trip Down the River — Life in the Mission- 
ary Camp — The Ruined Hut — Sisters of Charity and Meeting 
of the Lovers. — Silas Marner — His Life at Lantern Yard — His 
Life (at Raveloe ? ) and How the People Regarded Him — The 
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I/>st Gold — Coming of Eppie — Godfrey Cass and his Wife — The 
Horse Race — Eppie in Love — Finding of the Gold. — I name these 
subjects of the two books to illustrate the way we studied every 
book piece by piece. ' ' 

The writer is not in a literary course, perhaps he has taken his 
last look at literary study. But in after life he ought to be grate- 
ful to his school for having made him read at least nine good 
English books ' ' piece by piece. ' ' Assuredly our English depart- 
ment appreciates the service rendered. One advantage, not the 
least, of such a conjunction of reading and writing is that it 
yields an unfailing supply of subjects. Here can be no lack of 
things to write about, no need of narrating a " Voyage to the 
Sun " or "The Whisperings of an Old Shoe," no room for those 
absurd appeals to the undeveloped imagination that turn compo- 
sition-hour into a nightmare. The young scholar learns in a 
practical way the practical secret that to write well one need only 
pay attention, remember accurately, and state one's impressions 
and recollections in an orderly manner. All this is far from mak- 
ing an author. But is it the function of the school to evolve au- 
thors ? Why then torture youth into futile efforts at romancing ? 
Before passing to the final point in these remarks, let me urge 
upon English teachers the necessity of correcting their essays and 
compositions more thoroughly. The 179 papers before me betray 
carelessness, even where there is nothing positively wrong. 
Commas and even periods are omitted, also the possessive sign. 
Words are improperly broken at the line-end. The writers be- 
gin a new line or sentence at random. These things are minu- 
tiae, it is true, straws ; but they are straws that show which way 
the wind blows. They are the conventionalisms of writing, and 
— like other conventionalisms — have their indefeasible value. To 
ignore them is to proclaim oneself deficient in good breeding. 
Eike shoe-strings untied, collars unbuttoned, they offend the eye. 
I see no reason why every school composition should not be read 
as if for ' ' proof. ' ' Were I a teacher in school I should not hesi- 
tate to print occasionally a very careless paper verbatim et literar 
tim and thus show the writer and his classmates what is involved 
in the neglect of conventional signs. Thorough correction is the 
only means of training the eye and hand and brain to work to- 
gether. There are students in this university who are unable to 
copy correctly what is set before them ! In proof of this I need 
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only ask the reader to note the number of times the spelling 
"preparation" occurs in these quotations ; also " preparatory." 
Yet preparatory ' ' was spelled correctly once for the writers in the 
paper of questions, and "preparation" twice ; the mimeograph 
impression was perfectly clear. 

Blundering of this sort is heinous. But is it surprising? 
Have the writers ever been trained to look at a word ? If so, how 
does it happen that they write of Heart's Rhetoric, or Quacken- 
bush's. To the indifferent everything is possible. But schools 
are not for the encouragement of indifference; rather for its 
eradication. Shall we never live up to the truth that the eye is 
to be trained to see the signs of speech no less than the figures of 
geometry ? 

The last suggestion that I would make is that every scholar be 
required to write at least every fortnight a short paper in every 
study pursued by him in the school. The advantages on all 
sides of such exercises are so obvious that I can only wonder at 
their not having been introduced long ago. To begin with, they 
would constitute a most effective method of instruction. In 
what other way is it possible, for instance, to acquire ease and 
precision in translating from a foreign language, ancient or 
modern ? The translation papers of our college students every- 
where exhibit the most deplorable inability to render a foreign 
speech into the mother idiom. Why should not the practice of 
written translation be begun in school? As much gain, or 
almost as much, may be claimed for written papers in geography, 
history, and science. Oral recitations do not test the scholar's 
knowledge as thoroughly, nor do they give any training for term 
and final examination. Moreover, a fortnightly review in writ- 
ing would help, more than anything else perhaps, to break up 
the practice of "cramming" for examination. 

But over and above the gain in the studies proper, the gain in 
English would be immense. Were all the teachers of a school 
to co-operate in some such way, they would force every scholar 
to write upon some subject every day. At the end of four years 
the scholar would inevitably look upon writing as a matter of 
course, as part of his daily routine. That is precisely the end 
that I have in view. I shall consider the great question as set- 
tled when our high school pupils take to their paper and pen as 
the natural and obvious means of stating what they know and 
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believe. For that is the utmost that we can require of any one. 
But so long as writing and correction are left to one department, 
as now, just so long will the scholar be confirmed in his present 
delusion that good and ready writing is the concern of the 
English department alone and has no practical value for any 
other subject. 

To sum up these remarks in a single phrase : It is the duty of 
the High School to meet this great question viribus unitis. The 
obligation rests upon every teacher. None are exempt. 

A few words in explanation of the following papers. They 
are reproduced as exactly as type can make them. But no type 
could give an idea of the bad penmanship, especially of papers 
I, VII, IX. Papers II and X, on the other hand, are very neat 
and clear. 

The letters C and R = admitted on Certificate of school, or on 
Regents' diploma. 

Papers I and II come from the same Western school. The 
writer of II is, to my personal knowledge, member of an edu- 
cated family ; the writer of I is probably not. I have contrasted 
the two in order to show how little the school has accomplished 
in the matter. 

Paper III reveals what is not done in a "-finishing" year at a 
great Eastern training school. Paper X speaks decisively of 
what can be accomplished at school. 

QUESTIONS. 



i. What school or schools did you attend during the four years 
immediately preceding your admission to Cornell ? If you did 
not attend any school, name the person or persons that prepared 
you. 

2. Did you receive during those four years any instruction in 
English grammar ? If so, what was its nature ? Were you 
taught English grammar at any previous time ? 

3. Was your ability to spell correctly tested by means of writ- 
ten exercises ? 

4. Which of the following books were read by you in direct 
preparation for college : Julius Caesar ; As You Like It ; Mar- 
miou ; Courtship of Miles Staudish ; Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers ; Macaulay's Essay on Chatham ; Webster's First Bunker 
Hill Oration ; Alhambra ; Talisman ; Scenes from Clerical Life ; 
House of Seven Gables ? 

5. Explain the nature of your preparation in the above works, 
or in similar works read by you for the same purpose. Especially 
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state whether each work was read entire, was explained or dis- 
cussed in class, was made the subject of written exercises. Were 
such exercises returned by the teacher with corrections ? 

6. Was your instruction in Engligh composition a regular part 
of the school curriculum, enforced and graded like other studies ; 
like, e. g. Eatin, or Mathematics? 

7. How much time was spent in your school (or by your in- 
structor) in English composition ? State the number of years, 
and of hours per week. Also the length in words, approximately, 
of each written exercise. 

8. State, as well as you can remember, the kinds of subject on 
which you wrote. Give two or three titles. 

9. Did you study any text-book of Rhetoric ? What was the 
nature of the instruction ? 

10. State any other facts that may aid this department in form- 
ing an estimate of the work actually done in preparatory schools 
in English. How much time and attention did English receive 
in comparison with other subjects? Were your written exercises 
or examination papers in Mathematics, Latin, History, etc., cor- 
rected for faults of spelling and expression ? 

I.—C. 

1. I took a three years course in the Manual Training 

School, previous to entering Cornell, before taking my course in 

the M. T. S. I graduated from one of the grammar schools 

of that city. 

2. I studied english grammar for almost a year, in, my first 
year at the training school, I also studied it at the grammar 
school. 

The first half of the year we studied the grammar principally, 
and the last half we read a novel and explained the reasons for 
the different constructions. 

We also wrote one essay every month during the first two years. 

3. As am a fair speller judging from my written exercises and 
when I studied spelling in the grammar schools, it used to be one 
of my best studies. 

4. I read no book in direct preparation for college, but in the 
grammar schools we read Courtship of Miles Standish, Snow 
Bound, and Evangeline. 

5. We read the books just mentioned in class, We finished 
each of them and had an examination in each subject. 

In studying these subjects we use to see if any mistakes were 
made in the grammatical construction, also if the sentence could 
not be worded better. 

We also picked out different figures of speech, and then we 
would give original examples of them. 

About twice a week we had written exercises of thisjkind 
which we handed in, and which were returned by the teacher 
marked and corrected. 
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6. In the training school our essays counted a tenth of our 

scholarship mark, and was considered as important as any other 
study. 

if the essays were not handed in at a certain time we were not 
allowed to come to recitation till we had handed it in. 

7. In the training school we spent about five or six hours on 
each essay, and we had in class work a half hour recitation each 
day the first year, and we were supposed to spend an hour and a 
half in preparation on each lesson. 

Each written exercise we handed in was usually the answers 
to ten short questions, or else some short essay, on some subject, 
which was sometimes given by the instructor, and sometimes we 
had our own choice of subjects. 

8. I don't remember any subjects we wrote on in class, but the 
subjects of some of our essays were, The Dictionary, Clouds, and 
How I spent my vacation. 

9. I never studied any text-book of Rhetoric, in fact in the 
training school we had no regular text-book in English, but the 
rules we were to follow were given us by the instructor, and those 
that we obtained from books in the library. 

II.— C. 

1. Before coming to Cornell I took a course of three years at 

the Manual Training School, the year preceeding I spent at a 

small private school in , the teacher was from Boston and a 

graudate of the Normal School at that place. 

2. I did not study English grammar at that time or previously 
but I have studied Latin grammar. 

3. In the private school mentioned above we had written ex- 
ercises in spelling two or three times each week. A lady in- 
invited a number of boys to her house every Saturday evening for 
one whole winter to had a spelling-match, the evenings were very 
enjoyable and I think the boys gained by them. 

4. I did not read any of the books mentioned as direct prepara- 
tion for Cornell as I entered on certificate, but I have read at other 
times Julius Caesar ; As You Like It ; Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish and Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

5. The above works were read out of school. I have not had 
written exercises on any literary work. 

6. At the Manual Training School regular essays were 

required and marked. 

7. An essay was required each month to be at least three pages 
of fool's-cap paper in length. 

8. The subjects of essays were largely technical in their nature 
as "The Oak " ; "Cast Iron " ; "Description of a Dynamo." 

9. I have never studied Rhetoric until this year. 

10. My examination papers have always been corrected in 
spelling but not in form of expression. During my whole time 
of preparation I have written essays more or less frequently. At 
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graduation from the Manual' Training School I wrote an essay of 
some length upon Aluminum telling of its uses, manufacture and 
properties chemical and physical. In traveling I have usually 
kept a diary describing scenes and localities visited. It has 
always been difficult for me to express myself clearly and concisely 
in writing. 

III.— R. 

1. I attended the High School three years, and one year 

at Academy. 

2. No, we had no English grammar during these four years. 
I was taught English grammar before this time. 

3. It was tested by means of written exercises. 

4. Marmion. The Talisman. 

5. Read both books through. They were discussed in class. 
Wrote an exercise on The Talisman, it was returned with correc- 
tions. 

6. He was at [ Academy ], but not at [ High School ]. 

7. One year, two hours a week. We had no written exercises 
to speak of. 

8. Had no written exercises to speak of. 

9. Studied a text-book of Rhetoric at High School, no written 
exercises. 

10. The work spent in English did not receive as much atten- 
tion as other subjects. Our examination papers in other subjects 
were not corrected for the faults named. 

IV.— C. 

1. During the last two years previous to entrance I attended 
the School in^ — The year before that the Militay Acad- 
emy Did not attend school the year before going to M. A. 

2. I have not received any instruction in English grammar 
during the past four years I studdied English grammar in the 
public schools Six or Seven years ago. 

3. My ability to spell was tested by written exercises in the 
public schools — not since then — 

4. I read all of these books except, the House of Seven 
Gables— 

5. Each book was read entire and was made the subject of 
written exercises, one — two and sometimes three compositions 
being required on the same book or on different parts of it. The 
exercises were corrected by the teacher and handed back to us, 
we were marked for the exercises the same as for any other study. 

6. I am not sure as to this, it may have been a part of the 
school curriculum, but, having so much other work I never 
studdied it in the school — 

7. I cannot answer this question as I do not know. I believe 
there were classes in English gramar and composition but I 
never attended any of them — 
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8. Same as question seven — 

9. I never studdied any Text book of rhetoric — 

10. It appears to me that little or no attention was paid to 
English composition in any of the schools I ever attended — at 
least as compared with other studdies. 

I never remember of having examination papers corrected for 
spelling — certainly miss-pelled [thus broken in original - ] words 
did not count against the examination mark — 

About all the work I ever had in English composition was up- 
on the books required to be read for entrance — This preparation 
was very thorough' but did not go very far and only took about 
three months — 

V.— C. 

1. The Academy. 

2. My course in English grammar was completed to first two 
years or better in the 1st & 2d year classes leaving the other 4 
open to higher grates of inglish. From Easter 92 up to the Cor- 
nell U examinations studied English Grammar one hour each 
day. 

3. Yes. 

4. I Julius Caesar and As you like it. 

5. The books named above with several of G Eliots & part of 
Vanity Fair was carefully lead by me during the summer. 

6. English composition was a regular part of the school cur- 
riculum, but hardly thought of as much & Math, or Eatin during 
the last 4 years of instruction. 

7. Eight compositions of between 800 & 1000 words were pre- 
pared during the year, these were corrected in presence of the 
student. 

8. The Camp on Lake Champlain. Queen Elizabeth. 

9. No. 

10. English received the same amount of time as other subjects. 
The papers were corrected in regards spelling, but never re- 
member having an exspression corrected. 

VI— R. 

1. Union and Classical School under the supervision of 

the Regents. 

2. I finished my english grammar about six years ago ; but 
have since studdied Eng. composition and some Rhetoric. 

3. It was about seven or eight years ago, at which time I 
passed the regents examination. 

4. Julius Caesar. Websters First Bunker Hill Oration. 

5. We simply read them, made an synopsis of the principle 
points, and committed them to memory. 

6. It was, until after you passed the Regents. 

7. One half hour per day except Saturday. Only had it one 
term, because I passed the exam. No written exercises. 

8. None. 
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Rhetoric. Did not have time for exercises, going 



through the book in about 10 weeks. 

10. It received just as much attention as any study. I do not 
they were or many would not have passed. 

VII.— R. 

1. Of the four years immediately preceding my admiss to Cor- 
nell I attended a country school at one year and the remain- 
ing three years at Academy. 

2. I received two years instruction in Englis grammar. 

The kind of work consisted of writing and correcting sentences, 
diagram and analize sententences and write short compositions. 
I have not been English grammar at any previous time. 

3. My ability to spell was tested by means of written extracts 

4. I have not read any of the books named directly for my 
preparation for college, however I have read Macaulay's Essay 
on Chatham and Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration 

5. I have not read any books for direct preparations in English 
composition 

6. My instruction in English composition was a regular part of 
the school curriculum, enforced and graded like other studies. 

7. Three hours a week was spent in my school in English com- 
position. I had English composition one year. The number of 
words in a composition was from three hundred to five hundred 
words. 

8. Some of my subjects in composition are life of Caesar 

VIII.— R. 

r. I attended the Union School during the three years 

immediately preceding my entrance to Cornell and did the four 
years preparitory work in three years at that school. 

2. I received instruction in english grammar during one year 
and a half of my preparitory study. The amount and nature of 
the instruction in english grammar which I have received was an 
amount neccessary to pass the Regents examination of the State 
of New York in both elementrary and advanced english gram- 
mar. I was instructed in English grammar for three years pre- 
vious to my entrance to a preparitory school 

3. My ability to spell was tested by means of written exercises. 

4. I have read none of the books given in question (4) in di- 
rect preparation for Cornell University but I have read all of 
these books in connection with a course in English reading which 
I took at a High School — 

5. Each of these works was read entire and explained and dis- 
cussed and exercises were held in the class in all of the books 
and the exercises were corrected and returned by the teacher. 

6. My instruction in English Composition was a regular part 
of the school curriculum, graded and inforced like other studies, 
like e. g. Latin, or Mathematics. 
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7. I spent one half year on English composition having five 
hours per week, the length of the compositions were about 150 
words as an approximate number. 

8. In our composition we usualy wrote on some period of the 
life of some statesman, or on objects of nature as The early life 
of Geore Washington, George Washingtons service in the 
French and Indian war, The Mammoth Trees of California — 

9. In our instruction in Rhetoric we used — Rhetoric and took 
up thoroughly all those parts of the book except, those relating 
to versification and all that part of style except clearness and 
force. 

10. Composition received the same amount of time as other 
subjects in my preparitory work. 

IX.— C. 

1. Classical & Scientific School. Academy. 

2. I received instruction in English Grammar during my four 
yrs. preparatory to entering I was taught Grammar before the 
last four years. 

3. I had written spelling every day of my last year. Every 
one in school was obliged to take it. 

4. I read all the books mentioned, except that we read 
Webster's 2ed Bunker Hill Oration instead of first. 

5. We read all the books and were examined once a week in 
one of the books. The examination was oral, ever y man (there 
being only 13 ) was called upon. & had to tell some part of the 
book. & give a quotation of at least 25 words. At the end of 
term took Regents examination. 

6. Answered in ( 9 ) & ( 7 ). 

7. The last year I had Rhetoric 12 wks, ^ hour a day & have 
studdied it three different terms of different years. In grammar 
class one hundred words were required each day & in Rhetoric 
200 every other day. 

8. In grammar such titles as trees noted places in town, etc. 
In Rhetoric such subjects as, 

9. I used Rhetoric also Rhetoric. It was required in 

my course We had to write esseys every other day outside of 
class & they were corrected & handed back by instructor to next 
day. We also had to learn certain parts of the Rhetoric & cor- 
rect certain sentences. This latter part was oral. 

10. We took the Regents examinations I do not know how 
they mark. 

To encourage students in Rhetoric and English composition a 
prize contest was held every commencement ( any one could take 
part I never tried for the prize 

X. — Exam. 

1. I attended the High School for about two years, and the 

Boys' High School for the next two years. 
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2. I was taught grammar in the \_first] H. S. in connection 
with composition for about six months. I have been taught 
grammar nearly as far back as I remember, receiving instruction 
in that subject for four years before I entered the High School. 

3. Decidedly, yes. 

4. As You Like It, Sir Roger de Coverly Papers, Macaulay's 
Essay on Chatham, Alhambra. 

5. In the \Jirst ] High School we read a great many of the 
stories of Shakespeare as given by Lamb ; we read Irving' s Life of 
Washington ; a book called ' ' The Seven American Classics ' ' ; 
we read Burns's poems ; etc. making abstracts and compositions 
in connection with the reading. In the[second] H. S. we read 
and studied Longfellow's poems, Whittier's poems, Holmes's 
poems, "Vicar of Wakefield," "The Merchant of Venice," 
and a few other works. We wrote abstracts and compositions 
which were rigorously marked. For instance, one was " The 
Development of Reuben's Character, " as portrayed in " The 
Great Carbuncle," another "The Ten Most Important Scenes 
in the Merchant of Venice. ' ' 

6. It was. 

7. Five hours a week in English work in the [ second] High 
School. I have forgotten the time in the \_first] High School. 
I think it was five hours. In each school I had to write three 
compositions a term ( six months ). The exercises were graded 
in the [ second] High School. First, was a descriptive composi- 
tion of 100 to 150 words ; next, narration, 150 to 200 ; next, 
formal argument, 200 to 250 ; next, narrative or descriptive poem; 
next, practical argument ; then a book review and some others I 
have forgotten ; and lastly a lyric poem of 500 words. In {_first~\ 
H. S. we wrote compositions of from three hundred to five hun- 
dred words. These had to be learned and delivered in the as- 
sembly room. 

8. Included in (7)." Death", "The Fall of Rome Was Inevit- 
able", "Canada Should Be Annexed to the United States", 
"Harkness's Grammar", The Development of the Sin Caused 
by the Hoggarty Diamond and the Rajah's Diamond, as portrayed 
in Thackeray's "The Great Hogarty Diamond", and Stevenson's 
"The Rajah's Diamond." 

9. I studied Rhetoric. We had.I believe.two lessons a week. 

We took the exercises after the rules, studying how to correct 
mistakes in figures, force, clearness, etc. 

10. Our English teacher, Prof. , also taught us History, 

and he marked the History papers for form as well as for sub- 
stance. Three per cent were deducted for every error in spelling. 
If you spelled the same word wrong 7 times, it counted off 21 
per cent. I understood that one fellow was marked negative ten 
per cent. Form included punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, 
etc. , and all our compositions in [second] H. S. , were marked on 
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a basis of five for form and five for substance. English received 
comparatively as much attention as the other subjects. Those 
poems were the rankest work I ever had. 

[Fate is sometimes ironical. The above paper, undoubtedly the 
best in technique, was selected on the assumption that the writer 
was admitted on certificate. But inspection of the record shows 
that he took the examinations.] 

— J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



Book Department. 

The Foundation of Rhetoric. By Adams Sherman Hill. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 1892. 

Professor A. S. Hill of Harvard is the author of one of the 
best Rhetorics published in this country, and it is therefore es- 
pecially interesting to examine this new book from his pen. The 
Foundation of Rhetoric is intended as a more elementary work 
than the Principles by the same author, and it therefore deals 
with the simplest points of good usage in writing and speaking. 
In accordance with this plan about two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to the use of words, the remaining third being divided be- 
tween sentences and paragraphs, the latter receiving but slight 
attention. Throughout are copious examples both of correct and 
incorrect forms, with concise discussions of the points involved. 
As an example of the minute points discussed, Professor Hill 
treats under nouns the possessive case, plurals that may be mis- 
used, and words in ess and ist. He apologizes for the past on 
possessives by saying, that "the faulty sentences come from 
compositions written by candidates for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. " But certainly all teachers of rhetoric will justify this 
careful discussion of minute points, since these are the ones in 
which mistakes are most frequently made. In fact the best thing 
about Professor Hill's book is its practical rather than its theoret- 
ical character. The book thus reaches down into the realm of 
grammar, instead of carrying us into the regions of philosophy. 

One thing we should have been glad to see emphasized more 
than has been done. Rhetorics usually fail to take into account 
the difference between spoken and written English, between the 
colloquial and literary dialects so to speak. That there is such a 
difference, both in choice of words and to some extent in con- 
structions, it seems to me useless to deny. For example take 
the use of who for whom in " who did you see ? " Is it not best to 
recognize in this a correct colloqual use of who, since it is so 
thoroughly established, than to try the impossible in rooting out 
the usage ? Even Professor Hill, according to his own theory, 
should have recognized this use, since he recommends the adop- 



